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wrought by corrupt men and bad laws until we so perfect our political machinery 
that the will of the people shall be truthfully registered. It is not now so recorded; 
Even the final remedy of thoroughly educating the people will prove inadequate 
until this reform is accomplished. Having done all in our power to secure an hon- 
est count and honest candidates, if evils shall continue, the only remedy left is 
given in the famous advice of " Bob Lowe," when Disraeli extended the franchise, 

" We must educate our masters." 

James Redpath. 

II. 

A MONETARY WHIM EXPLODED. 

Me. Edward Atkinson, in his discussion of " Low Prices, High Wages, Small 
Profits: What Makes Them?" assumes that the "working classes," so-called, 
" have steadily gained in the purchasing power of their wages" since 1865, and 
more especially since 1873, and that the farmers of the country have also pros- 
pered during this period, and that, therefore, " instead of attempting to check the 
fall in prices by tampering with the standard of value or by other empirical 
devices for making money plenty, it may be expedient to fight it out on this line, 
even if several more years of so-called depression should follow this determina- 
tion." Competent critics have ventured to doubt some of Mr. Atkinson's optimistic 
conclusions, and have also questioned the figures which he gives as the basis of 
them. But, admitting that a year's wages will buy more of the necessaries of life 
in this country than twenty years ago, it certainly is not true that the " farmers," 
who he says "number (not including farm laborers) 250 in each 1,000," are as 
well o2 with wheat at 70 cents a bushel or corn at 40, as they would be 
if these products were twice that sum. Mr. Atkinson's conclusion that inventions 
practically worked out, and, chiefly, greatly improved facilities for transportation 
have been most important factors in the country's progress, and especially 
in cheapening many of the necessaries of life, is undoubtedly well-founded. 
But he ignores entirely the increase, amounting to several hundred millions 
of money in this country, since January 1st, 1878, resulting partly from 
large importations of gold, partly from making available for monetary 
purposes a large amount of gold upon the resumption of specie payments, 
partly from the coinage of our own gold product, and partly from the coinage 
of about two hundred and fifty millions of silver. In other words, the policy of 
contraction which prevailed in the period preceding the legislation in 1878 for 
remonetizing silver, ceased to be operative after that time, and the extension of 
our great railway system, which Mr. Atkinson recognizes as " the most beneficent 
factor in the lowering of prices and in raising wages," has been coincident with 
our increased monetary supply. 

Our great Union and Central Pacific railways had their birth in a period of 
monetary expansion. Even a depreciated paper currency was sufficient to secure 
their completion, as well as an important beginning of the Northern Pacific. 
Monetary contraction was the most important factor in bringing about the bank- 
ruptcy of the Northern Pacific and a general suspension of railway building 
throughout the country. This suspension continued as long as the cause lasted. 

While it is doubtless true, as the British Royal Commission not long since re- 
ported, that one of the important causes of depression in Great Britain has been 
the appreciation in the value of gold, that cause doubtless affects Great Britain 
much more than it does the United States, as we have gained the gold which 
Europe bas lost, and at the same time have coined a part of the product of our gold 
and silver mines to meet, m some measure, our monetary needs . The appreciation of 
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the value of gold has doubtless contributed to lower the price of breadstuffs and 
cotton in Europe. The United States, being the largest exporter of these commod- 
ities, has suffered most thereby. Although the increased supply of money in the 
United States has prevented a reduction in wages here, the price of our leading 
agricultural products has been affected adversely by the lower price of the ex- 
ported surplus which governs the price of the whole. The increasing millions of 
farm mortgages, held in the East, attest the injury to our agriculturists brought 
about by low prices for their products. Money is the life-blood of commerce. 
A sufficiency gives health. Undue inflation produces fever. Contraction causes 
stagnation and death. Money sustains a like relation to manufactures and the 
practical development and use of inventions. Witness the suspension of manufact- 
uring and the bankruptcy of manufacturers in the period from 1873 to 1878. 
One not informed would never suspect from Mr. Atkinson's figures the suffering 
of the wage class in that terrible period, when our streets and by-ways were filled 
with tramps and life and property were insecure. Was that period of monetary 
contraction of benefit to the laboring classes ? In view of Mr. Atkinson's well- 
known persistent opposition to our continued silver coinage the statement of his 
" conclusion that tampeiing with or debasing the standard of value is the most 
malignant fraud which the Government can perpetrate," is understood to be 
aimed at our coinage of silver, although it is not easy to see that our present coin- 
age of a part of the product of our silver mines, upon the old basis of weight and 
with a larger ratio of silver than is found in European coinage, is such a tamper- 
ing or debasement. It seems safe to say that but for our coinage of the last eight 
years the measure of prosperity which the United States now enjoys would not ex- 
ist. We cannot build great railways or carry on extensive manufacturing, or even 
successfully transport large amounts of produoe upon existing lines, with a great 
insufficiency of money, although it may take less than it once did to accomplish a 
givm amount of these things. Although the United States has increased her 
coinage, our monetary gain, and especially its circulation, has hardly kept pace 
with the demands of our constantly increasing population and expanding internal 
commerce. It i emains for Congress to so legislate as to put in circulation a part 
(something less than half) of our great treasury surplus to insure for this country 
a greater measure of prosperity than it has hitherto enjoyed. This may be wisely 
done by paying a part of the National debt, by securing a navy, and by making 
some provision for coast defense, not forgetting that a considerable amount may 
be economically expended in improving our rivers and harbors, thus giving larger 
facilities to both our internal and foreign commerce, and at the same time giving 
remunerative employment to thousands of laborers. When Europe shall again 
coin full legal tender silver in considerable amounts, as sooner or later she doubt- 
less will, the United States will not fail to reap great benefit therefrom . 

Henry Rogers. 
III. 

A POSTHUMOUS LETTER BY GOVERNOR WISE. 

In the early part of the year 1855, Knownothingism was obtaining a strong 
foothold in the South, and particularly in the State of Maryland. Many prouii- 
' nent Whigs had espoused its principles, and the secret societies where its tenets were 
promulgated were increasing with great rapidity. Into these secret societies 
Democrats in large numbers were being drawn, until it became a matter of great 
concern to the leaders of that party how to stop this wholesale desertion from 
their ranks. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Geo. H. Richardson, then a prominent Demo- 



